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A pamphlet of 40 pages, giving expressions of lawyers, physicians, journalists, 
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8.178-182, of a paper by Professor Lane Cooper, Professor of the English Language 
and Literature, Cornell University, entitled 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH AND THE STUDY OF THE CLASSICS 
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training. Every teacher of Latin and Greek, especially Greek, should read what 
Professor Cooper has to say, and should set it before his pupils. Copies may be had 
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200 or more copies............ jae Sains one cent each 
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For copies address, 
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Collar & Daniell’s FIRST YEAR LATIN, Revised 
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Principles of syntax are carefully expained and thoroughly 
applied. 

There is varied drill on vocabulary and derivation. 

All words in the lesson vocabularies are used again and 
again in exercises. 
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varied glimpses of Roman lite and history—anecdotes of 
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The Coming of.the Wise Men (St. Matthew) The Founding of Rome 
Fabula: Bad Friends are like Bad Apples A Roman Mother 
(Queen Elizabeth and Sir Walter Raleigh Midas of the Golden Touch 


Cicero Thanks the Gods 
The Sun Wins by Kindness 
The Gallant Four Hundred 


The Cobbler Practices Medicin 
The Miser’s Shoes 
The Haunted House in Athens 
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Professor of Latin, Syracuse University. 
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RECENT TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS 
(Especially in the Loeb Classical Library) 
(Continued from page 147) 


In the Loeb Classical Library, too, has appeared the 
opening of a translation of Pausanias (the first of six 
volumes), by W. H. S. Jones, of St. Catharine’s College, 
Cambridge; it deals with Books I and IT of Pausanias’s 
description of Greece. In his Preface, Professor Jones 
states that he has been requested by the Editors of the 
Loeb Library to add a few notes, dates, maps, etc., to 
make the text more intelligible to English readers. 
Some of these notes have been printed at the sides and 
at the foot of the pages; 
most of them, together with the maps and plans, are 


reserved for the Index, which it is hoped to make a 
“companion”’ to Pausanias. 


The Introduction deals, among other things, with the 
style of Pausanias (x-xii); The Tour (xii-xv); Summary 
of Books I and II(xv-xvii); Greek Religion (xvii—xxv). 
Professor Jones describes the stvle of Pausanias as 
simple and unpretentious. 

The matter of the work does not lend itself to literary 


embellishment, and, with two exceptions, the narrative 
unfolds itself plain and unadorned. 


The two exceptions are that Pausanias often “indulges 
in curiously verbose and tortuous expressions to repre- 
sent very simple ideas’; and his fondness for violent 
transpositions of words. He is careless also in the use 
of prepositions, with resultant ambiguity. 

Professor Jones maintains that Greek religion con- 
sists of several different kinds of belief, with some of 
which the reader of Pausanias ought to be familiar. 
He then discusses three—ancestor worship, Orphism, 
and nature-worship (the deification of physical forces 
and physical impulses). In this part of the Introduc- 
tion, on pages Xxii-xxv, there is a discussion of the sur- 
names of gods used by Pausanias. On page xxviii there 
is a bibliography of editions and translations. In this 
volume, however, there is no reference to other works on 
Pausanias. It is therefore worth while to call the atten- 
tion of the reader to the fact that in THE CLAssicaL 
WEEKLY 7.138141, 146-150, Professor Herman 
Ebeling, of Goucher College, published a very helpful 
study of Pausanias as an Historian. A very useful 
volume is that entitled Pausanias and Other Greek 
Sketches, by J. G. Frazer (Macmillan, 1900), On 
pages 1-159 of this book there is a valuable discussion of 


Pausanias and his Description of Greece (this was origi” 
nally published as the Introduction to Frazer's complete 
translation of Pausanias). 
By way of specimen, I give Professor Jones’s transla- 
tion of 1.24.5-7: 


Their ritual, then, is such as I have described. As 
you enter the temple that they name the Parthenon, 
all the sculptures you see on what is called the pediment 
refer to the birth of Athena, those on the rear pediment 
represent the contest for the land between Athena and 
Poseidon. The statue itself is made of ivory and gold. 
On the middle of her helmet is placed a likeness of the 
Sphinx —the tale of the Sphinx I will give when I come 
to my description of Bocotia—and on either side of the 
helmet are griffins in relief. These griffins, Aristeas of 
Proconnesus says in his poem, fight for the gold with 
the Arimaspi beyond the Issedones. The gold which 
the griffins guard, he says, comes out of the earth; the 
Arimaspi are men all born with one eye; griffins are 
beasts like lions, but with the beak and wings of an 
eagle. I will say no more ahout the griffins. The 
statue of Athena is upright, with a tunic reaching to the 
feet, and on her breast the head of Medusa is worked in 
ivory. She holds a statue of Victory about four cubits 
high, and in the other hand a spear; at her feet lies a 
shield and near the spear is a serpent. This serpent 
would be Erichthonius. On the pedestal is the birth of 

2andora in relief. Hesiod and others have sung how 
this Pandora was the first woman; before Pandora was 
born there was as yet no womankind. The only por- 
trait statue I remember seeing here is one of the 
emperor Hadrian, and at the entrance one of Iphicrates, 
who accomplished many remarkable achievements. 


For purposes of comparison I give Frazer's transla- 
tion of this passage (in Pausanias’s Description of 
Greece, Translated with a Commentary?, 1.35-36 (Mac- 
millan, London, 1913): 


Such is their mode of procedure. 


All the figures in the gable over the entrance to the 
temple called the Parthenon relate to the birth of 
Athena. The back gable contains the strife of Poseidon 
with Athena for the possession of the land. The image 
itself is made of ivory and gold. Its helmet is sur- 
mounted in the middle by a figure of a sphinx (I will 
tell the story of the sphinx when I come to treat of 
Bocotia), and on cither side of the helmet are griffins 
wrought in relief. Aristeas of Proconnesus says 1n_ his 
poem that these griffins fight for the gold with the 
Arimaspians who dwell beyond the Issedonians, and 
that the gold which the griffins guard is produced by 
the earth. He says, too, that the Arimaspians are all 
one-eyed men from birth, and that the griffins are beasts 
like lions, with the wings and beak of an eagle. So 
much for the griffins. The image of Athena stands 
upright, clad in a garment that reaches to her feet: on 
her breast is the head of Medusa wrought in ivory. 
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She holds a Victory about four cubits high, and in the 
other hand a spear. At her feet lies a shield, and near 
the shield is a serpent, which may be Erichthonius. On 
the pedestal of the image is wrought in relief the birth 
of Pandora. Hesiod and other poets have told how this 
Pandora was the first woman, and how hefore the 
birth of Pandora womankind as yet was not. The only 
statue I saw there was that of the Emperor Hadrian; 
and at the entrance there is a statue of hineten, who 
did many marvellous deeds. 

To the Loeb Classical Library has been added also a 
translation of Clement of Alexandria, by Mr. G. W. 
Butterworth, Bodington Memorial Fellow of the Uni- 
versity of Leeds. The pieces included in this volume 
are as follows: The Exhortation to the Greeks (the 
subdivisions here are as follows: Introduction, Descrip- 
tion of the Greek Mysteries, Description of the Greck 
Gods, The Worship of Statues, The Witness of Philoso- 
phy, The Witness of Poetry, The Witness of Hebrew 
Prophecy, The Claims of Custom, God's Plan of 
Redemption, Final Exhortation); The Rich Man's 
Salvation; Tothe Newly Baptized. The volume, then, 
does not contain a translation of Clement's work entitled 
Pedagogue or Tutor, and his longest work, in eight 
books, Stromateis or Miscellanies. 

The Introduction (xi-xvili) contains a brief account 
of Clement's life and works, as well as of the text adopted 
in making the translation. There is a brief Biblio- 
graphy (xix-xx). <A feature not altogether usual in 
hooks of the Loeb Classical Library is the Appendix, on 
the Greek Mysteries (379-390). The Mysteries, 
particularly those of Eleusis, are described, after which 
Mr. Butterworth discusses The Mysteries and Chiis- 
tianity (388-390). He maintains that Clement's 
attack on the Mysteries was in the main justified, and 
he holds that Christianity owes not a little to the 
Mysteries: 
it did not refuse the help of any elements in current 
thought and practice by means of which tis message 
could be presented in a clearer or more acceptable form. 

Next we must mention the translation of The 
Speeches of Aeschines, by Professor C. D. Adams, of 
Dartmouth College; this also is part of the Loeb Classi 
cal Library. Professor Adams's studies in the Greek 
orators are well known. In the Introduction, vii-xix, 
there is a very interesting account of the life of 
Aeschines. Professor Adams does not believe that 
Aeschines was bribed by Philip (»ii): 
the conduct of Aeschines is entire explicable as that of a 
man of only mediocre political alulity, flattered by his 
success as a public speaker and his rapid advance as a 
diplomat, and shrewdly used by Philip, the master of 
diplomacy. 

The pieces translated are The ‘Speech against 
Timarchus; The Speech on the Embassy; and The 
Speech against Ctesiphon. 

Asa specimen of Professor Adams's style, 1 quote his 
rendering of sections 180-182 of The Speech on the 
Embassy : 

And first of all I pray and beseech the gods to save me, 
and then I beseech you, who hold the verdict in your 
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hands, before whom I have defended myself against 
every one of the accusations, to the best of my recollec- 
tion; I beg you to save me, and not give me over to the 
hands of the rhetorician and the Scythian. You who 
are fathers of children or have younger brothers whom 
you hold dear, remember that to me they are indebted 
for a warning which they will not forget, admonished to 
live chastely through my prosecution of Timarchus. 
And all the rest of you, toward whom I have conducted 
myself without offence, in fortune a plain citizen, a 
decent man like any of you, and the only man who in the 
strife of politics has refused to join in conspiracy against 
you, upon you I call to save me. With all loyalty I 
have served the city as her ambassador, alone sub- 
jected to the clamour of the slanderers, which before 
now many a man conspicuously brave in war has not 
had the courage to face; for it is not death that men 
dread, but a dishonoured end. Is he not indeed to be 
pitied who must look into the sneering face of an 
enemy, and hear with his cars his insults? But never- 
theless I have taken the risk, I have exposed my body 
to the peril. Among you I grew up, your ways have 
heen my ways. No home of yours is the worse for my 
pleasures; no man has been deprived of his fatherland 
by accusation of mine at any revision of the citizen- 
lists, nor has come into peril when rendering account of 
his administration of an office. 


(To be continued) 


A CLASSIFICATION OF THE SIMILES OF HOMER 
(Concluded from page 150) 
Ill. Stmiles Drawn from the Animal World 


A. From the Cuttlefish—Od, 5.432 ff. 
B. From the Earthworm—IL. 13.654. 
C. From the Spiders’ Webs—Od., 8.280 f. 


I). From Insects 
1. From flies 
a. Swarming about milk pails 
Il. 2.469 ff., 16.641 ff. 
b. Persistently bold in trying to 
bite—Il. 17.570 ff 
2. From cicadas—lIl. 3.151 ff. 
3. From locusts, flying before a fire 
Il. 21.12 f. 
4. From wasps 
a. Guarding nests—I1. 12.167 ff. 
b. Pouring forth from nests—Il. 
16.259 ff. 
5. From bees 
a. Issuing in swarms from hollow 
rock—I1.°2.87 ff. 
b. Guarding nest—Il. 12.167 ff. 
E. From Fish 
1. Caught in meshes of net! 
Il. 5.487. 
2. Fleeing before a dolphin—lIl. 21. 
22 fi. 
3. Leaping on the beach—TI1. 23.692 ff. 


“The word fish is not expressed, but implied. We do not read 
of the hunting net in Homer. 
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4. Writhing, as flung ashore—Od. 
12.251 ff. 
5. Drawn in net and heaped on beach 
Od. 22.384 ff. 
F. From a Snake—Il. 22.93 ff. 
From Birds 
From birds in general 
a From the swift flight of birds —TIl. 
Od. 1.320, 7.36. 
b. From bird feeding young to her own loss—Il. 
9.323 ff. 
ec. From the cry of birds 
From specific birds 
their noisy cry 
their noisy ery 
their noisy ery 


2.704; 


Od. 11.005. 


-Il. 2.459 ff. 
Il. 2.459 ff. 
Il. 2.489 ff., 


a. From geese 
b. From swans 
From cranes 
3.3 ff. 
d. From doves 
(1) From the gait of doves—Il. 5.778. 
(2) From a dove fleeing before a hawk—Ii 
21.493 fff. 
(3) Fallen into a snare—QOd, 22.468 ff. 
e. From the starlings and daws, fleeing from a 


hawk—lIl. 17.755 ff. 
f. From the nightingale—her troubled song 
Od. 19.518 ff. 
gv. From the swallow 
(1) From the tone of its song—Od. 21.411. 
(2) From its flight—Od. 22.240. 
h. From thrushes, fallen into a snare—Od. 22. 
40 ff. 
j From birds of prey 
(1) Vulture 
(a) Sitting on a tree 6.59. 
(b) The woop of the vulture I}. 13.531, 
17.400. 
(ec) Vultures fighting cach other—Il. 16. 
428 ff 


(d) Watling over nests robbed of young 
Od. 16.217 ff 
(e) Attacking smaller birds 
(2) The hawk 
(a) Species (png, in swift 13.62 
15.237 f., 16.582 ff., 18.616, 
chasing 


(1. 22.302 ff. 


(b) Species dove 11.22. 
139 ff. 
(3) The cymindis 
(4) The eagle 
(a) Swooping on prey —Il. 15.690 ff., 21. 
252 ff., 22.308 ff.; Od. 24.53%. 
(b) Looking for prey--Il. 17.674 ff. 
(c) Snatching a goose—Od. 15.174 ff. 
(5) The kite—Il. 19.350. 


xipkos, 


Il. 14.290 f. 


j. From sea-birds 


(1) The sea gull, diwing-—-Od. 5.353. 

(2) The cormorant, skimming the wave 
Od. 5.51 ff. 

(3) The sea crow, riding the waves -Od. 


12.418, 16.308, 
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(4) The tern, falling —Od. 15.479. 
(5) Theosprey, wailing over nest robbed of 
young—Od, 16.217 ff. 


H. From Mammals 


From bats 
Clinging to wall-—-Od. 12.433. 
Gibbering in a cave—Od., 24.6 ff. 


28 Fyrom domestic animals 


b. 


a. 


x. 


From sheep 
(1) Aram, preeminent inthe flock — IL 
3.196 ff. 


(2) Sheep bleating in the yard—Il. 4.433 ff. 

(3) Following? ram—Il. 13.492 ff. 

(4) Driven in confusion by wild beasts— 
Il. 15.323 ff. 

(5) Lambs in the 

(6) Enmity with wolves 


Il. 8.131. 
Il. 22.263 ff. 


pen 


From goats, shuddering at a lion—I1. 1.383. 
From swine, slaughtered for a feast ’ 
11.413 ff. 


From cattle 
(1) From a herd of cattle 

(a) Scattered by alion—Il. 11.172 ff. 

(b) Scattered by two wild beasts—TIl. 

15.323 ff. 

(c) Attacked by a lion-— 15.630 ff. 

(d) Scattered by a gadfly —Od. 22.299 ff. 
(2) From the bull 


(a) Distinguished among the herd—Il. 
2.480 ff. 
(b) Groaning under deadly attack of 
lion—IL. 16.487 ff. 
Bellowing—I1. 20.403 ff., 21.237; Od. 
21.48 f. 


(3) krom oxen 
(a) Struggling against being bound and 
dragged 13.571 ff. 
(b) Ploughing—Il. 13.703 ff. 
(c) Falling under blow of axe—TI1. 17.520 ff. 
(d) Treading out barley on threshing- 
floor 20.495 ff. 
(4) From a heifer, standing over a new-born 
calf—Il. 17.4 ff. 
(5) From flocking around 
Od. 10.410 ff. 


herd — 


calves, 


Prom horses 
(1) Breaking tether, galloping over plain— 
Il. 6.506 ff., *15.263 ff. 
(2) Victorious in chariot race—Il. 22.22 ff. 
(3) Eaeing around goal —Il. 22.162 ff. 
(4) istanee of horse from chariot wheel—Il1. 


23.517 ff. 
(5) Four horses springing and leaping —Od. 
13.81 
From mules, dragging timber down a 


mountain—Il. 17.742 ff. 
From an ass, clubbed slowly from a field 


Il. 11.558 ff. 


382 


3. 


h. 


b. 


(5) From the 
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From dogs 


(1) Chasing prey—Il. 8.337 ff., 10.360 ff., 


15.579 ff., 17.725 ff. 


(2) Fearing to attack prey—II. 5.476, 17.61 ff. 
(3) Awake, guarding sheepfold—Il. 10.183 ff. 
(4) Fawning about master—Od. 10.216 ff. 

(5) Standing over puppies, growling—Od. 


20.14 ff. 


From wild animals 


From deer 


(t) From hinds 


(a) Fleeing from jackals, leopards, or 
wolves—Il. 13.102 ff. 
(b) Fleeing, helpless to rescue young from 


lion—Il. 11.113 ff. 


(2) From fawns 


(a) Dazed—Il. 4.243 ff., 21.29. 

(b) Fleeing—Il. 22.1. 

(c) Failing to baffle dogs by hiding—Il. 
22.189 ff. 


From beasts of prey 


(1) In general 


(a) From a wild beast raging—Il. 3.449, 
11.546. 
(b) Fleeing after killing dog or shepherd 
‘Il. 15.586 ff. 


(2) From the wild boar 


(a) From the strength of the boar—lIl. 
4.253, 5.783 ff., °7.257 ff., 17.20 ff. 

(b) At bay in the chase—Il. 12.41 ff., 
13.471 ff. 

(c) Fighting pursuers—Il. 11.324 ff., 12. 
146 ff., 17.281 ff. 

(d) The tusks of the boar—Od. 18.29. 


(3) From wolves 


(a) From the fury of wolves—Il. 4.471, 


11.72. 
(b) From pack going to water after killing 
stag—Il. 16.156 ff. 


(c) Falling on lambs or kids—I1. 16.352 ff. 
(d) Wolves the foe of lambs—Il. 22.263 ff. 


(4) From jackals, attacking wounded stag, 


in turn attacked by lion—Il. 11. 


474 ff. 
leopard 
(a) Its furious might—Il. 17.20 ff. 
(b) Refusing to flee from the huntsman— 
Il. 21.573 ff. 


(6) From the lion 


(a) From the strength or fury of the 
lion—TIl. 5.299, 782 ff., *7.256 ff., 
11.129, 239, 15.592, 17 20 ff., 24.572. 

(b) Lions the eternal foe of men—lIl. 
22.262 ff. 

Seeking prey—Il. 10.297 f., 12.299 ff., 
24.41 ff.; Od. 6.130 ff. 

(d) Rejoicing to find carcass of deer or 

wild goat—Il. 3.23 ff. 


(e) Disappointed in attempt to secure 
prey—IL.11.548 ff., *17.657_ ff., 
17.109 ff. 
(f) Attacking prey 
(a!) Sheep—Il. 5.136 ff., 10.485 ff. 
(b') A herd of cattle—I1. 5.161 ff., 12.293. 
(c'!) Fawns—Od. 4.335 ff., 17.126 ff. 
(g) Carrying prey—Il. 13.198 ff. 
(h) Lions fighting each other over prey 
—Il. 16.756 ff. 
(i) Eating prey—Il. 11.174 ff.,Od. 9.292 ff 
(j) Blood-stained from having devoured 
prey—Il. 17.542 ff.; Od. 22.402 ff. 
(k) Wounded while securing prey—Il. 
16.752 ff. 
(1) <At bay in the chase—Il. 12.41 ff.; 
Od. 4.791 ff. 
(m) Wounded, attacks pursuers with fury 
—Il. 20.164 ff. 
(n) Protecting whelps from huntsmen— 
Il. 17.133 ff. 
(0) Grieving for stolen whelps—I1. 18.318 ff. 
(p) Fighting and killing a boar beside a 
spring—Il. 16.823 ff. 
(q) Slainafter harrying flocks—Il. 5.554 ff. 


Similes Drawn frorn Human Beings, their Rela- 


A. 


B. 


tions, Activities, and Experiences 


From Men, Women, and Children 
1. From certain types of men 
a. From a king—Il. 3.170; Od. 
17.416, 19.109 ff. 
b. Froma foolish man—lIl. 3.219. 
ce. From a drunken man—Od. 
18.240. 
2. From women 
a. Captive widows crying to 
return home—lIl. 2.289. 
b. From a maiden in bright 
attire—Il. 2.872. 
c. Women unacquainted with 
battle—Il. 7.236. 
d. The defencelessness of women 
—Tl, 22.125. 
e. A mad woman—lIl. 22.460. 
f. An oven-woman—Od. 18.27. 
3. From children 
a. Captive children crying to 
return home —Il. 2.289. 
b. Children unacquainted with 
battle—TIl1. 7.236. 
c. From childish talk—Il. 2. 
337 f., 13.292, 20.200, 244, 
431; Od. 4.32. 
From Family Experiences 
1. From the character and experiences 
of fatherhood 
a. From the gentleness of a fath- 
er—Od. 2.47, 234, §.12. 
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b. From the love of father for 
son—Il. 9.481 ff. 
c. Father welcoming home a long 
absent son—Od. 16.17 ff., 
17.111 ff. 
d., Father mourning at son's 
funeral pyre—Il. 23.222 ff. 
2. From the experiences and_activities 
of motherhood 
a. The pain of a woman in 
travail—Il. 11.269 ff. 
b. Brushing fly from sleeping 
child—TIl. 4.130 f. 
3. From the experiences and activities 
of childhood 
a. Running under protection of 
mother—Il. 8.271. 
b. Begging mother to take it up 
Il. 16.7 ff. 
c. Scattering sand house on the 
shore—IlL. 15.362 ff. 
4. From the joy of children in father’s 
recovery from serious illness— 
Od. 5.394 ff. 
5. From mourning of wife for husband 
slain in battle—Od. 8.523 ff. 


C. From Household Activities and Industries 

1. Curdling milk with fig juice—Il. 
5.902 f. 

2. Woman weighing wool for spinning 

Il. 12.433 ff. 

3. From nearness of weaving-rod to 
breast_of woman weaving—TIl. 

4. From cauldron boiling over fire—I1. 
21.362 ff.; Od. 12.237 f. 

5. Roasting over fire—Od. 20.25 ff. 


D. From Other Industries 
1. From grazing 
a. From goatherds dividing their 
flocks—Il. 2.474 ff 
b. From the shepherd's activi- 
ties and experiences 


(1) Lifting fleece of ram— 
Il. 12.451 ff. 

(2) Trying in vain to drive 
lion from car- 
cass—I1. 18.161 ff, 

(3) Lying down amid 


flock —Od. 4.413. 
(Leading flock 

13.492). 
c. From the herdsman’s activi- 

ties and experiences 
(1) Fearing to draw near 
lion devouring a 
heifer — Il. 17. 
61 ff. 


2. 


USee discussion of 
Repeated Verses in 
32.319-320. 


(2) Flinging staff through 

herd—I1.23. 845 ff. 

(Binding and dragging 
ox—Il. 13.571 ff.). 

From Agriculture 
a. From ploughing 

(1) From length of furrow 
—Od. 8.124. 

From plowman wel- 
coming the sun- 
set—Od. 13.31 ff. 

(Oxen toiling close to- 
gether with the 
plow—I1. 13.703 ff.). 

b. From reaping—Il. 11.67 ff. 

c. From threshing 

(1) From beans and chick 
peas beating 
against winnow- 
ing-fan — IL 
13.588 ff. 

From the white dust 
of the chaff heap 
—Il. 5.499. 

(Oxen treading out bar- 

ley 20.495 ff.). 

d. Fiom irrigating garden—Il. 

21.257 ff. 


(2) 


(2) 


From Fishing 

a. Fishing with line—Il. 16. 
406 ff.; (Od. 12.251). 

b. Weight of lead sinking line— 
Il. 24.80 ff. 

c. Spearing fishes—Od. 10.124. 

(Fishing with nets—I1. 5.487; 
Od. 22.384 ff.). 
From Diving—Il. 12.385, 16.742"; 
Od. 12.413. 
From Wood-cutting 

a. From the sound of the blows 
of wood-cutters—Il. 
11.86 ff., 16.633 ff. 

b. From the time at which a 
wood-cutter stops for 
luncheon—TIl. 11.86 ff. 

From Tanning—Il. 17.389 f. 
From Ship-building 

a. Making straight with carpen- 
ter's line—Il. 15.410 ff. 

b. Boring hole in ship’s beam— 
Od. 9.384 ff. 

(Mules dragging timber for ship- 

building—I1. 17.742 ff.). 
From Forging a° 
Tempering steel of an axe or 
adze—Od. 9.391 ff. 


this passage by Professor John A. Scott 
Homer, American Journal of Philology, 
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9. From the Making of Pottery 
The potter trying his wheel—I}. 


18.600 f. 
10. From Work in Ivory and Precious 
Metals 


a. Staining ivory with purple for 
cheek-piece for horses— 
Tl. 4.141 ff. 
b. Overlaying silver with gold— 
Od. 6.232 ff., *23.159 ff. 
E. From Riding 
1. On horseback—Od. 5.371. 
2. Leaping from one to another of four 
horses—I1. 15.679 ff. 
F. From the Chase" 
1. Urging hounds against boar or lion 
—TIl. 11.292 ff. 
2. Pressing round a boar—lIl. 11.414 ff. 
3. Pursuing a stag or wild goat and 
fleeing at sudden appearance of 
a lion—Il. 15.271 ff. 
G. From Subjective Experiences 
1. From Thought, its swiftness—Il. 
15.80 ff.; Od. 7.36. 
2. From Emotional Experiences 
a. Fear of mariners when ship is 
overwhelmed—I1. 15.624 ff. 
b. Joy of shipwrecked man on 
reaching land—Od. 23.233 ff. 
ec. Amazement at sight of a 
suppliant murderer—Il. 
24.480 ff. 
d. Held spellbound by a singer— 
Od. 17.518 ff. 
3. From Dreams 
a. In general—Od. 11.207, 222. 
b. Dream of chasing a man—I]. 
22.199. 
H. From Miscellaneous Activities and Experi- 
ences 
1. From aman startled by a snake—I1. 
3.33 ff. 
2. From a man springing back before 
a river in flood—lI1. 5.597 ff. 
3. From a swineherd swept down by 
torrent in storm—lIl. 21.282 f. 
4. From a man gazing into distance 
from a commanding point™— 
Il. 5.770 ff. 
5. From men contending over a 
boundary line—Il. 12.421 ff. 
6. From women wrangling in the 
streets—I1. 20.252 ff. 
7. From the sound of the battle-cry— 
Tl. 14.148 ff. 
8. From hurling the javelin—the dis- 
tance thrown—Il. 16.589 ff. 


other passages see above, under Beasts of Prey. 


The point of the simile lies in the distance. 


9. From hurling the discus—the dis- 
tance thrown—lIl. 23.431 ff 

10. From hiding firebrand in embers— 
Od. 5.488 ff. 

11. From slaying ox at the stall—Od. 
4.535, *II.41T. 

12. From judging in the assembly“— 
Od. 12.439 ff. 

13. From minstrel stringing instrument 
—Od. 21.406 ff. 

14. From’ death—Od. 13.80, 17.500 


V. Similes Drawn from the Objects and Materials of 


Civilized Life 
A. Froma Tower—II. 4.462, 11.485. 
B. From Parts of a House 
1. Stones of the wall, fitting together— 
Il. 16.212 ff. 
2. The rafters—Il. 23.712 f. 
3. Doors—Il. 24.317 ff. 
C. From Parts of a Ship 
1. The bottom of 
5.249 ff. 
2. The mast—Od. 9.322 ff. 
LD. From Miscellaneous Objects 
1. From an axe—Il. 3.60. 
2. From a top, spinning—Il. 14.413. 
3. From a burnt stake—Il. 13.564. 
4. From a stele—Il. 13.437, 17.434 ff 
5. From the trumpet’s sound—II. 
18.219 ff. 
6. From the lid of a quiver—Od. 9.314. 
7. From props for a ship—Od. 19.574. 
E. From olive oil, floating on water—II. 2.754. 
F. From pitch, its blackness—I1. 4.277. 
G. From honey, its sweetness—I]. 18.109. 
H. From milk, its whiteness—Od. 10.304. 
I. From iron, its strength and firmness —I]. 
20.372; Od. 19.211, 494. 
J. From horn, its rigidity-——Od. 19. 211. 


the ship—Od. 


VI. Similes Likening Human Beings to the Gods 
A. To the Gods in General 
1. In unspecified ways—Il. 3.230, 
4.394, 11.638, 16.786, 21.18, 
227, 24.630; Od. 2.5, 4.27, 310, 
6.243, 309, 7.5, 16.200. 
2. In form—lIl. 8.305; Od. 6.16, 8.14, 
174. 
3. In face—Il. 3.158. 
4. In voice—Od. 1.371, 9.4. 
5. In counsel—Od. 13.89. 
B. To Specific Gods 
1. Zeus—Il. 2.169, 478. 
2. Poseidon—lIl. 2.479. 
3. Ares—Il. 2.479, 651, 5.576, 7.166, 
208 ff., 13.298 ff., 328, 15.605; 
Od. 8.518. 


“The point lies in the hour at which he ceases. 
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Aphrodite —I1. 19.282, 24.699; Od. 


4. 
17.37, 18.193 f., 19.54. 

5. Hyperion—Il1. 19.398. 

6. Enyalios—Il. 22.132. 

7. Artemis—Od. 4.122, 6.102 ff., 17.37, 


19.54. 
The Graces—Il. 17.51. 
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REVIEWS 


Two Books on Derivation 
Everyday Greek—Greek Words in English, Including 
Scientific Terms. By Horace Addison Hoffman. 
The University of Chicago Press (1919). 
$1.25. 


Chicago: 
Pp. vin + 107. 

Latin Stems and English Derivatives for Second Year 
Latin. By Madge DeVore. Boston: Richard 
C. Badger (1919). Pp. 65. $1.00. 

Professor Hoffman's book owes its origin to an 
interesting experiment on the part of the author. 
Evidently, it aims to induce somewhat maturer students 
to approach the Greek language from the standpoint 
of the English-speaking individual who would like to 
know something about the origin and the development 
of the many Greek words in his native speech, but is 
not able or willing to study Greek itself. At the same 
time, it may serve not only to satisfy such laudable 
curiosity, but also to stimulate the desire for a more 
thoroughgoing acquaintance with a language to which 
we must always appeal for the making of our scientific 
terms. Thus the book may well do yeoman’s service in 
fostering the much needed renascence of Greek study 
in the United States. 

The author begins with a historical sketch of the 
origin of the Greek alphabet, and passes on to a dis- 
cussion of sounds, transliteration, and pronunciation. 
He then takes up the parts of speech in their order, and 
in doing so gives in the briefest possible compass an 
outline of Greek accidence. The main body of the 
work is devoted to Greek word-formation, beginning 
with a definition of the absolutely necessary lermint 
technici, euphonic changes, and vowel changes. This 
chapter is followed by a fairly large number of word- 
groups for study; the author expects this study to be 
carried on with the help of a large English dictionary. 
The book closes with a Greek vocabulary and an English 
Index, in which almost every word is paralleled by its 
Greek parent. Throughout the book the English 
derivatives are emphasized for the eye by the simple 
device of black face type. 

As is to be expected, scientific and technical words 
form the bulk of the material. A mere perusal of the 
Index ought to convince even the ‘amathetos’ of the 
overwhelming share that Greek and the Greeks have 
had and are having in laying the foundation, and in 
rearing the structure, of all ‘theory’ in every branch of 
learning. That the author has laid the greatest stress 


on medical terms is easily understood, and may be due 
to the circle of students to whom he originally appealed 
in his own courses. But even to the scholar this collec- 
tion may give a comprehensive and, perhaps, before 
unrealized, view of the superabundant wealth of Greek 
in the English speech. 

Throughout, the Greek words have been chosen with 
great care and circumspection. One may differ from 
the author in details. Thus, on page 3 he ought to have 
explained the history of C,G, K. In connection with 
page 4 we may note that Koppa did not have the same 
sound as Kappa. It was guttural, as against the pala- 
tal sound of Kappa, and was found only before o and u, 
whence the constant company of uandg. Was f really 
the equivalent of ph? The Romans wrote and spoke 
Pilippus, and the Latin f has become the Spanish h. In 
§ 20, Professor Hoffman states that oe and ai are trans- 
literated by e. Is this due only to modern English 
spelling, or is it not in many words due to a true change 
in the Greek pronunication, transmitted through 
medieval Latin, which wrote premium, etc.? In 24, 
= ought to have been mentioned as wellas ¥. In 41, 
drastic might have been given alongside of drama, to 
illustrate one of the inflectional changes in the word. 
In 43, telescope belongs better to cxoméw than to oxémrouat; 
dynasty in 44 is not good as a derivative from dvvayaz, 
since it belongs properly to dvydorns. The meaning of 
yew— (55) is beget, not be born. In 97, in speaking of the 
suffix ist, the author ought to have stated that many 
words owe this ending not to Greek direct, but to the 
mediation of Spanish. 

But all these are minor matters. Taking it all in all, 
the little book is charming and interesting, as well as 
highly stimulating, and in the hands of an enthusiastic 
teacher it is certain to fulfill the author’s intentions!. 

Miss DeVore’s book also deals with derivatives from 
an ancient language, but it is of a widely differing 
workmanship. 

According to the Preface, the author desires to effect 
a saving of time in the pupil’s acquisition of a Latin 
vocabulary by the “association of ideas”, and to inter- 
est the pupil in word-formation by presenting the rela- 
tion between Latin and English in a striking form. 
The lists are to aid the student in memorizing Latin 
words and in intensifying and extending his English 
vocabulary. For this purpose such verbs, nouns, 
adjectives, and pronouns as occur at least six times in the 
first five books of the De Bello Gallico have been 
selected. 

The book is thus meant for girls and boys approxi- 
mately fourteen to sixteen years of age, and, we may 
assume, of normal mental development and stock of 
knowledge acquired by reading and conversation. 

The author's idea is clever and practical enough, but, 
unfortunately, the execution falls far short of the pur- 


pose. 
'FPor a very useful review of this book, by Professor C. W. E. 


Miller, ournal of Philology. 40.434-437. Compare 
also T. D Greek in E (New York, Henry Holt 
and Co., K. 
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The first, and most glaring, fault is the almost abso- 
lute impossibility of the selected derivatives. Every 
page abounds in words which are marked obsolete, 
archaic, rare, in the usual standard dictionaries. Many 
of them, as | ascertained by inquiry among my col- 
leagues, are even beyond the ken of the teacher, not to 
mention the pupil. I will illustrate this criticism by 
some examples culled at random: Verbs, 1, essence, an 
existent being; 9, continent, serving to bound; 19, 
spectant, looking forward (heraldry); 23, exitious, a 
going to naught; 24, prestation, money paid by arch- 
deacons to their bishop; 25, illation; 39, delectus (as an 
English word); 60, utilitarianism; 62, oppugn; 65, 
existimation; 75, mittent; 96, impetrate; 105, vasta- 
tion; 117, abditive; 121, cruciferous; 135, pollicita- 
tion; 145, nolition; 166, cognitive; 180, vulnerose; 
184, redient; Nouns, 10, inition; 13, septentrion; 23, 
agrestic; 34,frumentarious; 28, jural; 115, agminal; 
127, vulnerose; Adjectives, 17, latitudinarian; 31, 
quadrigenarious; 43, septennial. 

It seems as if Miss DeVore had gone out of her way to 
choose from the dictionary words that have the least 
possible connection with the pupil's life in the commu- 
nity and with his studies and reading. The palm is per- 
haps carried off by Verbs, 26, potestate, ‘tone who has 
power, the chief magistrate of Turkish towns’’. Refer- 
ence to the Oxford Dictionary shows that this word, 
apparently occurring as late as Hakluyt, is a latinization 
of the Italian podestd, in the sense of ‘chief magistrate’ 
(of Italian towns in the Middle Ages), transferred by 
some traveller to the chief authorities on the island 
of Chios! 

In the second place, the book is marred by a number 
of misstatements and ill-chosen derivatives. Thus 
tangent, tangible, contiguous, belong to tango and con- 
tingo, and only secondarily to attingo; Bellatrix (given 
in the Standard Dictionary as the name of Gamma 
Orionis) is hardly an English word: proficient belongs 
to proficio rather than to proficiscor; inspire comes from 
inspiro, not from spero; toll is Anglo-Saxon and has 
nothing to do with follo; peradventure goes with advenio, 
not pervenio; deposit is given both under dispono and 
under depono; care is Anglo-Saxon, and does not come 
from curo; surpass belongs to French surpasser (from 
passus), not to superare; wade is Anglo-Saxon, and a 
cognate, not a derivative, of vado, vadum; potentate 
goes with possum, potens, not with potestas; long is 
Anglo-Saxon, not from /ongus; seplennial belongs to 
Septem, not seplimus; quarto, on the other hand, comes 
from quartus, not quattuor; quindecimvir is hardly an 
English derivative from quindecim. 

Lastly, the little book is carelessly printed, a fault 
all the more dangerous, as the pupils misspell but too 
readily words with which they are only superficially 
acquainted. 

One regrets very much that apparently a misdirected 
ambition has led Miss DeVore so far astray. For, I 
repeat, the idea is excellent, and if, like Professr 
Hoffman, our author had given large numbers of every- 


day Latin derivatives (e. g. journal, from diurnus, dozen, 
from duodecim, verse, from verto, municipal, from munio), 
she would have rendered a real service to those Latin 
teachers who, with the reviewer, believe that one of the 
most fruitful and important phases of teaching is to 
familiarize the student with the enormous number of 
English words based on ancient civilization. 


THE CLASSICAL LEAGUE OF PHILADELPHIA 


The winter meeting of The Classical League of Phila- 
delphia was held on the evening of Friday, February 13, 
at the Musical Art Club. In view of the ominous date, ” 
the occasion took on largely the nature of a superstition 
party. At the dinner the place cards were either artis- 
tically drawn ‘evil-eyes’, or hands making the averting 
and protecting gesture. 

Among the intellectual features of the evening were 
an address by Miss Gertrude Bricker, of the West Phila- 
delphia High School for Girls, on Superstitions and how 
to Avoid their Baleful Influence; an address by Miss 
Mariana McCaulley, of the Frankford High School, 
who had spent a year on the American front in France, 
and spoke modestly but very entertainingly of her 
experiences, also an original poem by Miss Mary S. 
Lee, of the West Philadelphia High School for Girls, 
cleverly satirizing certain educational tendencies. 

The formal paper was by Professor Walton Brooks 
McDaniel, of the University of Pennsylvania, on 
Superstition and Magic among the Ancients. Professor 
McDaniel brought to bear on his subject his wide and 
well known scholarship in this interesting field of study, 
and happily combined with his erudite presentation 
frequent flashes of humor that lent additional brilliance 
to his scholarly paper. 

Artuur W. Howes, Secretary. 


CHICAGO CLASSICAL CLUB 


The nineteenth meeting of the Chicago Classical Club 
was held in the Chicago Art Institute on February 21. 
Dean Flickinger presided. In a symposium on The 
Study of the Classics in an Era of Educational Recon- 
struction, Mr. Charles J. Chamberlain, Professor of 
Morphology and Cytology at the University of Chicago, 
Mr. Irving K. Pond, of the architectural firm of Pond 
and Pond, Dr. Francis A. Purcell, of the Quigley 
Theological Seminary, and Mr. Burton Rascoe, Literary 
Editor of the Chicago Tribune, participated. Miss 
Helen Gardner explained the nature and the availa- 
bility of the Institute Loan Collection. 

Frances Erven, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Some readers of THe CLAssicaAL WEEKLY may be 
glad to know that Professor Thomas FitzHugh, of the 
University of Virginia, has published The Letters of 
George Long, the first professor of Ancient Languages 
at the University of Virginia, and Letters of Thomas 
Jefferson Concerning Philology and the Classics. The 
former appeared in the Alumni Bulletin of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, in October, 1916, January and April, 
1917; the latter appeared in the same periodical, in 
April and October, 1918, and January and April, 1919. 
In The Letters of George Long will be found a good deal 
of information concerning the organization and first 
years of the University of Virginia. Jefferson's letters 
are full of interesting matter. As one reads them, he 
recalls the paper by Mr. Fred Irland, The Culture of 
Thomas Jefferson, THe CLAssicaL WEEKLY 10.60-61. 

Cc. K. 
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Sententiae I, II, II 
LATIN SENTENCE GAMES 


SENTENTIAE [—Direct and Indirect Object. 

SENTENTIAE II—Ablative of Means and Personal 
Agent. 

SENTENTIAE III—Expressions of Place. 


These games have been highly praised by 
many teachers and afford a pleasant and 
profitable method of teaching Latin Compo- 
sition. 


Long Enough Before 
the Public 


to justify our statement that it is a text- 
book which has proved adequate to the 
most exacting demands of preparation 
for college entrance examinations, recent 
enough to be in complete accord with 
modern ideals, Barss’s WRITING LATIN 
is brought to the attention of teachers 
who prefer a book without fads and 
characterized by directness and common- 


Orders should be sent to the Author, 


Brita L. Horner 


Box 68 


Price, 40 cents each; 3 Sets for $1.00. 
Postpaid, 10 cents extra 


WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 


sense. 
Book I: Second Year Work. 
Book II: Third and Fourth Year Work. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 


Teach Latin Forms 
by Card Games 


Game of the Latin Declensions 
160 Cards, $1.00 


Games of the Latin Conjugations: Second, 
and Fourth Conjugations, each 192 
cards. $1.00 per set. 


By EFFIE CASE, M. A. 


Entirely new device to help teachers and stu- 
dents. The games may be played by an entire 
class, by groups, or like solitaire, or for super- 
vised study. 

When played by a class the play of each stu- 
dent is seen by the entire class. 

The games are in use in the leading High 
Schools, Normal Schools, and College Prepara- 
tory Schools of forty States. They are also used 
in the Teachers’ courses in a number of Univer- 
sities. Address: 


EFFIE CASE 


6033 Kimbark Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


THE ELM TREE PRESS, 
WOODSTOCK, VERMONT 


THE LETTERS OF HORACE FOR MODERN 
READERS 


This is a volume of 87 pages and contains translations 
of the most interesting Epistles of Horace. Each letter 
is preceded by an introduction which explains the cir- 
cumstances under which it was written, and the char- 
acters to“whom it was addressed. Each letter also has 
side notes which explain the topical references in the 
text. The Letters are introduced by a description of 
Horace’s Sabine Farm, with maps and photographs 
showing the site of Horace’s villa. The editors of the 
book were the first in many years to excavate on this 
site, and there is a reproduction of the mosaic pave- 
ment on the supposed site of Horace’s house which was 
excavated and photographe! for this book before the 
Italian Government undertook its work. The book 
has a reproduction of a medal of Horace dating about 
the fourth century, also reproductions from the Emble- 
mata of Venius and one illustration from an engraving 
of the Sabine Villa made by Hackert in 1790. There 
are altogether twenty-four illustrations, 


Boards 87 pages. [I!lustrated. $3.00 postpaid 
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A NEW IDEA IN TEACHING ELEMENTARY LATIN 


Caesar’s Gallic War 
Book IV (20-38) and V | 
Partly in the Original and partly in Translation 
Epitep By R. W.-Livincstone anp C. E. FREEMAN 
$1.15 
One great difficulty has always beset teaching the early stages of Latin and Greek. 
The pupil knows so little of the languages that only short passages can be translated, 


and in the effort to make out individual sentences loses much of the interest and signi- 
ficance of the story itself. 

The idea of the present edition—an entirely new one so far as we know—is to 
translate into English about two pages of Caesar for every page left in Latin. Thus 
the story is continuous and the greater part of the Gallic War can be read in one year. 
Above all the student is conscious of the narrative and stimulated in the translation of 


the Latin portion. 
riade Copies for Examination with a view 
to class use may be had on request 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch 
New York wa 
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